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The purpose of this publication is to provide a - 
concise introduction to major' stati^ticalr^ trends and dev-elop-ments in 
tKe American education system up io Tventy-six pages of* 

figures. and tables are briefly explained in the text* Six /areas of 
interest are examined. First the number of school districts, public 
and private schools, and colleges of several types is looked at and 
'cpmpared with previous years. Enrollment in public and private 
schools, colleges, and universities is then examined. and trends' 
identif i6d'4 The report briefly notes th^ nuiber* pf teachers at all 
levels and pinpoints recent reversals of liDng-term trends. The number 
of h£gh schooJtf and college degrees awarded ^s the subject of one 
section in which degrees in five areas — management, education, 
engineering, foreign language, mathematics,* and statistics*-- are 
highlighted. The report also reviews educatioaal revenues and ' 
expenditures, includingv sources and amounts of funds, proportion of 
government funds spent on education, and comparison of ^expendit^jires 
for education with the gross national product for the past' 50 years. 
School retention rates and level of aUtainient are examined, 
including attainment trends over the last 70 years, SAI test scores, 
and states using* minimum competency testing. (Jll) 
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Foreword 



This IS ihe sccoiiU report h> this title wliich provides 
a synopsis of statistical highliglus of education in the 
United States This edition relates, in most cases, to the 
school yfear 1979-80 Ir) some instances, comparisons 
have been made over 5- ihid JO- year periods or longer 
to show noteworthy trends. When data for 1979-80 
were not available, statistics for an appropriate earlier 
year were substitutecj. 

Six areas of interest, primarily concerning elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education, have been Se- 
lected for examination. The materials have been gather- 
ed from sources both witTim and outside the National 
Center for Education Statistics. 

It IS the purpose of t^his publication to provide the 
reader with a concise introduction to certain major 
trends and developments in the American educational 
systems 

Forrest W, Harrison. Chief. ' 
Statistical Information Branch 

Nancy-Jane Stubbs 

Assistant Administrator for Statistical Services 
Apriri981 
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Education was the primary occupation of approxi- 
mately 62.1 million Americans in the fall of 1979. In- 
cluded in this total were more than 58.5 million stu- 
dents, alnSost 3.3 million teachers, and about 300,000 
other instructional staff members, superint^dents, 
principals, and supervisors. Of this total, more than 
44 million persons were actively involved iji public 'ele- 
mentary and secendary^schools aloi)e' 

This means that, in a nation of more than 227 milliorl 
individuals, nearly 3 out of every 10 persons were di- 
rectly involved in the educational process. 

It IS not surprising that, so much attention has been 
focused on education in the United States. In the 1978- 
79 school year, it was estima"ted that $152 billion, 6t 
more than 7 percent of the gross national product, was 
^ expended in this endeavor. IncreaseJl support for edu- 
cation in recent years has come from Federal, 'State, 
and local govemipents, as well as from a 'vanety of 
private sources.^ ' 

A ^ 

The material that follows provides more detailed 
Information on the status of education in the United 
States. > 
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School Districts, 
Schools, and 
Colleges 



Statjftics of public schools tolay show a continuation 
of the long-term trend to reduce the number of school 
c^istricts (figure 2). The present Fate of dechne. how- 
ever. IS much slower than it has been. In the last school 
year, Tor example. 15-.929 local agencies lA-ovided freq ' 
public elementary and secondary education in the . 

United States (table* 1) The previous year, 16.014 \ ^ ' , , 

' provided this service. The decr'ease. while hardly negli- 
gible, was vnsignificant m light of the continued -decfifie • . 
' since the end ©f World. War il, when more^tjKfn 101,000 n ^ 

school systems operatod in this country. Over the 34- . ^ 

year period from 194546 through 1979-80, more than . 
. 85,000 school districts *were eliminated. Of these, tf)e 

largest number (71 percent) Were- dropped between 

194546 and 1959-60. From then on, the elimination • ^ ' ' " 

rate tapered off! with less than 4 percent of the total ' ^ 

being eliminated between 4969-70 and 1979-80. (The 

1979 total would be smaller if the 304 nonoperating 

districts are omittedf These self-contained local public 

school systems have tli^jr own decision-making boards of . , • 

education, but they usually pay tuition to nearby 

operating sys'tems'for educating chifdren who live withm 

theijr boundaries.) ^ * . ^ 

r 

The number of locafschool HistTicts reflects a reduc- 
tion that has resulted fronj the consolidation of small 
^ systems and from laws authorizing or requiring reorgani- . ^ 

- zation. Because of the long-term trend towafd fewer ^ 
school districts and greater numbers of, pupils, the 

average-enrollment for all school systems in the country y 
has increased overtime. The most recent data show the 
average t6 be sfightly more than 2,600 pupils per school 
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district, in 1945 rh^ average school system served just 
230 pupils. , 



' Year 


V- 

Public 
School Pupils 


School 
Systems 


PupiJs/ ' 

School 

System 


1979 


41.6miUion 


1<5,929 


2,610 


1969 


45.6 million 


M9,169 


2380 


1945 


23.3 million 


101382 


230 . 



'Today most of the nation's public school pupils are 
concentrafed -in The largerlchool systems, list year, 
nearly 50 percent of all students vyere enrolleckin just 
over 4 percent of the operating school systems. 

On the? other hand^school systems* with fewer than ' 
300 pupils constituted more than a quarter of all of the , 
local education agencies in the United States; yet they 
enrolled only slightly more than 1 peVcent of the coun- 
try's public school pupils. 

* " f • 

Thqre were some 87,004 public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the United States in the" fall of 1979^. 
This'was 1,691 fe\\rer schools than there were 5 years \ 
earlier, and 3,817 fewer than in the fallof 1970. This 
trend reflects school consolidation and the closing of 
snlall rural schools. ^ ^ . , 

i 

The number of one-teabher schools has shown a rapid 
numerical decline over time. At the year of the stock 



market cr^sh (192900), there were nearly 150,000 
onMeacher schools. Followmg the end of the Second 
World War (194546) their numbers had dropped to 
about 87,000 Today they number just over 1 ,000 
and nearly 70 percent of these sClio'ols are located in 
just 3 States, - Nebraska, 435; South Dakota, 451; 
and Montana, 104, ^ ' 

A ,type of Rubhc school whose numbers hive also 
dropped in recent years is 4he comt)ined elementary, 
secondary school. Just since the 1967^68 school year 
the number of these schools has declined by more thait 
half -^dropping from^,693 to 1,521 during the 1966-77 
acadeniic year. . ♦ , , ' 

*Wuh the reduction in the numbd^f one-teacher and * 
cc^mbined el«mehtary and seoondary public schools, 
came the evoluti8vi and rapid growth^of middle-schools. 
Middle schools are separately organized and adminis-. 
tered. schools usually beginning at grades 5 or 6 and* 
including at least three grades. The distribution bf grades 
in a school system with middle schools is usually-4.44 
or 5-34. Their purpose is to serve the particular nfeeds 
of adolescent students between 10 and 14 year's old; 
Since the National Center for Education Statistics began' 
coHecting data on these schools ih 1970, their number - 
has-more than doubled. 



School Year 




V * 

Number of Middfe 
Schools 


1970-71' 


\ 


,2.080 
4*180 

i — e 


1976-77 
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Those States which did report having a middle schobl . 

• in the 1976-77 school year ranged from the Stale of 
Hawau wuh 1 to California with 472. only 7 States and 
Ihe District of Columbia ^did not report a middle school 
in their area. ^ ^ . 

* 

* During the^ 1978-79 school year, nearly 20,00Q 
'^n^ate schools -operated in America. This total con- 
y stitutes about one-fifth of all elementary and secondary r 

* schools in the country. Since, until recently, there has 
been no systematic annual effort to cjllect statistical 
data from private schools which could be compared to 
public school data, long-term trends cann^ be present- 
ed. However, when compansons are made to data 
collected 2 years earlier, it can be said that there has 
Wn a slight decrease in the number from 20,084 to 
19,668 schools. ^ , * 



/ ^ In 1978-79, slightly more than 50 percent of these 
private JSC hogls were operated. by .the Roman 'Catholic 
» Church (9,849). Privately^ controlled schools not affili- 
ated with a church made up 20 percent ofthe total. 

There were" 3,152 colleges and unfversitiest^i*! t^e 
^ United States during the 1979-80 Academic yeai^. This 
IS a net increase, of 18 institiitt'oJiS; over jthe' previous 
year and represents the smallest annual percentage 
increase in more than a decade. Two-year colleges now 
conaprise 38 percent of all colleges (1,195), yet this is 
only, one-tenth of 1 percentage point mdre than the 
data showed 5 years earlier, .and only a 3 percentage 
point increase from a decade ago. The number ^f 4- 



year colleges and universities now stands at 1,957. 

Despite widely announced large enrollments in public 
institutions of higher education*recently. the total num- 
ber of private colleges has contmued^O rise. Compared 
to the previous school year, private colleges showed a 
net increase of 17 institutiojjs, whereas total public 
institutions increased by only 1. Private colleges also' 
constitute a slightly larger percentage of the total 
num^ber today (53.2 percent) than they did 5 years 
ago (52.3 percent). Four-year private colleges (1,408) 
outnumbef- .their public counterparts (549) by more 
than 2 1/2 to 1. their number closely approaches' the 

. combined number of public 2- .and 4-year colleges 
(1,475^. A large proportion of these private 4-year^ 
institutions (85 percent) have fewer than 2,500 students 

^enrolled. . ' ». 

Most of the publicly controlled institutions are 2- 
year colleges.flhere were 9Z6 community ,and junior 
college's during the 1979-80 school year, or nearly 63 
percent of all public institutions of higher education. 
Most of these 2-year institutions (671) have student en- 
rollments of 1,000 to 10,000. 

Geographically, nearly 65 percent of all institutions 
of higher education are located east of the Mississippi 
River Just 2 ^States, at opposite ends of the country 
(California, .264; New York, 298), account for nearly 
2P" percent of the Nation's colleges. ^ 

Another trend in American higher educatipn has been 



towards coeducation. In the past 10 years, the number 
of institutions for men has dechned by 59. and the num« 
ber for women by 115. During the same period, the 
number of coeducational Institutions rose by 782. 
Tod^y, more than 99 percent of the single-sex institu* 
tions are private; in 1979-80. only 2 were publicly 
controlled colleges (Virginia Military InSTtitut^* for 
Mississippi University for 'Women). 

. 'a. I • 



yen; and 



Year 



^Coeduca- Institutions Institutions 
tional for Men for Women 



1969-70 
1974-75 
1979-80. 




174 
125 
115 



228* 
137 
'113 



Enrollment 



The decade of the 1970's has witnessed a reversal - 
from expansion to retrenchijnent - in the Nation's 
education system. From the early 1960's to the mid- 
]^70's. there was a sCibstantial dechne in the aneual 
number'' \)f births In the United -States. This lower 
birth rate has been reflectetl in decreasing enrollments 
in the elementary grades throughout the past decade. 
• ai\/i is'now being felt at the high school level. College 
enrollments will begin to decrease iri the early 1980's. 

Tolal public school earollments peaked at 46.1 
million-in fall 1971 anci have declined^ with larger per- 
centage drops each' year since (with the exception of 
fall l97^)«The largest percentage decrease - 2.5 percent 
. - occurred between fall 1978 and fall 19,79 (from 42.^ 
to 4]. 6 million - tabl^ 2). The enrollment ^decline is 
expected to continue into the mid-1 980's before the* 
number of pupils begins to climb once^again. Public 
elementary school -^rollments, which began to fall in 
1970, reached 27.9 million In 1979 and are expected 
to continue to;*6crease until 1985. Public high school 
enrollments.. whicR peaked at 14.3 million ih 1976, fell 
to 13.7 million by 1979. Continued decreases are ex- 
pected throughout most of the 1980's. 

^Enrollments in private elementary schools declined 
during the early 1970's, leveled off. then began to fall 
again in the latter part of the d,ecade to an estimated 

"low of 3,6 million irf 1979. Private high school enroll-* 
ments actually increased throughout the decade to a 

^^eak of 1 .5 rhfllion (estimated) in 1 979. 
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Control 


1978-79 
Enrollment 


Percent 


Public 


42.6 million 


8.9.3. 


Private. . . . ^ 


5.1 million 


' 10.7 


Church affiliated 


(4.3 million) 


'(84.3) 


Non-affiliated 


( .8 million) 


(15.6) 



Private schools coljiprise an increasingly important 
segment of the Nation's educsftional system. As of fall 
1978 (the latest year for which detailed data are avail- 
able), private schools enrolled 10 7 percent of all ele- 
mentary and secondary school children.* While private 
school enrollments dropped by^ 2 ^percent below the 
fall 1976 level, the percentage decrease was smaller than 
the4 £ercent drop in public school enrollment. This 
^liMates a slight shift of children from public to private 
scKbols. 

Although enrollm-en^ are declining in numerical 
terms, the proportion of children and young persons 
who enroll in school has continued to rise. Table 3 
illustrates the long-term growth at the^^^wgh school 
level. From 1890 to 1979, whje the population .aged 
14 to 17 tripled, high school enrollments increased 
more than 42 times. In 1890, only about 1 in 15 per- 
sons of high school age was enrolled in school^n \919 
the figure was more than 9 out of 1 0. 



Rising enrollment rates have also been responsible 



for the strona upward trend over the past 10 years in 
early childbed education. Although tlie declinfng 
birth rate has reduced the number of 3-, 4:, and 5-year 
olds,< the proportion of children in thi^^age group enrolh 
ing in preprimary programs has risen steadily. In 1979, 
about one-quarter of the 3-year-olds, almost one-half 
of the 4-year-olds, and^over four-fifths of the-5-year- 
olds weYe e^irolled (table 4). * . - 

In higher education, rising enrollment rates are also 
. an important factor in increasecl enrollments, ^althodgh 
this age group has beeft growing, numericafl^^ as well. 
Over the past 15 years, college ertfollments have more 
than doubled and the proportion of y()Ung people 
attending college has risen. College enrollment- express- 
ed as a percentage of the population aged 18 to 24 
* rose from 28.1 percent in 1964 to 39.5 perc.erit today 
(table 5). However, the college-aga population is ex- 
pected to decline after 1981, and'Wierging trends in 
college attendance rates will determine what happens 
to higher education enrollments at that point. In re- 
cent years, the increased attendance of women, older 
students (age 25' and over); and part-time students has 
played a major role in maintaining college enrollments 
-at a hrgh level (figure 3). Over the last 10 years (fall 
1969 to fall 1979), part-Ume enrollment has risen 
at over 3 1/2 times the wte of full-time' enrollment 
(87.3 and 23.9 percent respectively), and part-time 
enrollment of student^ over 25 has increased 99.6 
percent (table 6). This increase in part-time enrollment 
of ojder students is accounted for primarily by women. 
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up 167 7 percent, rather tharj men. up onl> 15 3 per- 
cent • 

Many colleges and uqive^ities are recruiting foreign 
students m an effort to offset expected enrollment 
declines in the 1980>. The number of foreign students' 
in U.S. institutions of higher education has increased 
dramatically throughout the 1970's. In the last 5 years 
alone, their number increasejl by 85.2 (jercent, from 
154,580 in 1974 to 286340 'in 1979 (from 1.5 to 2.5 
percent of total enrollment). The increase has been 
particularly dramatic among students from the Organi- 
zation of Petrpleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) - 
_^from 29.700 \i\ 1974 no 100,360 in 1979 (an increase 
^. of 237.9 percent). Whereas 5 years ago students from 
OPEC coOntries represented 19.2 percent of theVoreign 
students in the US., in 1979 they accounted for 35.0 
percent. Iran has by far the largest number of students 

' .\ ■ 

♦ < > 



here - 51.3F0 in 1979 almost 3 times the number 
from Taiwan, the second largest source of foreign stu- 
dents. 

^ ' * 

Enrollments in noncollegiate vocational Schools 
have been rising, up to almost L5 million in 1978 (the 
latest year for which data are ^vail^le). This is an ll .5 
percent increase over the 1974 enrollment Private 
vocational schools enroll more than twice as many stu- 
dents as public schools. In the public'sector, enrollments 
are concentrated in vocational/techhical" «:hools, and 
in the private sector, in business/office schools. 

The steady increase among participants in adult 
education illustrates the growing acceptance of learn- 
ings as a lifelong process. In 197S there were "18.2 
million particii5ants, with heavy concentrations in 
course^ in business, engineering and engineering-related 
technologies, and health care sciences. 
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Teachers and 
Instructional Staff 



The teaching, statt in American schools and colleges ^ 
grew rapidly during the I960*s. keeping pace with, and 
^ frequently t*xceedii1g, the rise in enrollments. During 
the niid-l970's the*rate of increase became very sliglit, 

^Between the fall ot 1^)78 and 1979 there was actualfy 
a \ decrease of 9,ot){) teachers below the college level 
(table 7). Teachers from the elementary l?vel account- 
ed*for 1 ,000 of this^decline This was the result of an in- 
^ A crease of 6.000 private elementary school teachers 
coupled, with a decrease of nearly 7.000 teachers in ' 
^ public elementary schools. 

There were also 8.000 fewer.secondary school teach- 
ers, la fall 1979 than there had been a year earlier. A 
gam of 3,000 private secondary school classroom teach- 
ers iq the faH^of 1979 couW'not offset the decrease ot ^ 
1 1 .000 teachers m the public sector 

These latest figures indicate the reversal 'of a long- 
term trend - greatly mcreasmg numbers of publii: 
- elementary and "^secondary school tea.chers. compared 
to nulch slower gro\^^ of classroom teachers in the 
privately controlled Schools. The I969\70 academic 
year saw 49.3 percent- morfe public id\oo\ teachers 
than there'were '10 years earlier; whereas 4hc private 
schools -saw only a 24 7. percent increase.* When this 
comparison is made for thc_following decadje^ (fall 
1979 data to the 1969-70 school year). Jhe'* percentage 
* ^ increases greatly change - there were 23.3 percent 
more, private school classroom te^i^rs in fall 1979 
than during ;he 1969-70 schpoi year, yet only a 7.8 
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percent increase for public school teachers gver this 
same period. 
/ 

Instructional staff at the college level has vastly in- 
creased over time. The instructional staff in 'American 
colleges and universities in 1979 was estimated to b« 
more than four times as large as the staff 30 years ear- 
lier In 1949-50. the instructional staff in private insti- 
tutions constituted nearly 54 percent of the total; in 
the fall of 1979 it was estimated that they made up only 
27 percent. This occurrence seems to mirror thashift 
in college enrollments. Thirty years ago about 5 P per- 
cent qf all college students were attending privately 
controlled "schools. In the fall of 1979, this had dropped 
* to 22 percent. The shift in the percentages of college 
instructional staff and enrollments can be noted in 
the table below: ' 



Instructional Staff 

School year 

Total Public Private 


1949-50. 


• 100.0 


. 46.1 ^ 


53.9 


{959-6ft . . . 


100.0 


51.3 


48.7 


1969-70 


. . lOO.O 


' 64.5 


35.5 


Fall 1979 


100.0 


^ 73.2 


^6.8 


} 




Enrollment 




1949-50 


100.0 


> 49.4 


. 50.6 


1 95*9-60 , 




58.6 


41.4 


1969-70 


100.0 


, 73.7 


• 263 


*Fall 1^79.*. . . 


. 100.0 


^ 78.1 


2L9 


# 


i 







The long-range trend has been for the numbef of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary school teaj;hers to grow at 
' a somewhat faster rate^ than school enrollments. In 
recent years, enrollment has declined by greater per- 
centage drops each successive year: however, the per- 
centage change in the number of teachers has been in- 
consistent from year to year. In each year examined for 
the public schools, enrollment has decreased by a larger 
percentage than classroom teachers.! Consequently, 
there has been a trend toward fewer pupils per teacher 



Fall 



Percentage change from the 
previous school ye*ar 



Enrollment 



Teachers 



1975. . . - .58 

1976 p. -1.06 

1977 - 1.67 

1978 - 2.22 

1979 , - 2.42 



+ 1.42 
- .47 
+ 1.03 



Table 8 presents more than a quarter century of 
pupil-teacher ratios in public ^elementary and secon- 
dary day sclfocds. In the fall of 19?9, Ihere were 19.1 
pupils per teacher, This is about 3 1/2 students fewer 
than' in the year the United ^tates landed its first man 
^ on the moon iij 1969, and nearly 9 fewery|)upils per 
"^acher than in 1954. » 
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High School and' 
V College Graduates 



. Slightly more than 3,134,000 persons graduated 
from . lugh 'school durmg the 1978-79 school year. 
This represents an mcrease offewer than -500 graduates 
over the previous school year In addition, American 
colleges conferred more than 1.3 million bachelor's 
and higher degrees. About 75 percent of these degrees 
were at the bachelor's arid first-professional levels 
(990,000), There were also, 301,000 master's degrees^ 
conferred and 33,000 doctorates.' 

^ Over the last 25 years, 'the annual number of high 
■ school graduates has doubled (ta ble 9) and the number 
of bachelor's ^d first-professional degrees combined 
his more than tripled. The Ti Umber of master's degrees 
c(^nferred today is more than five tn;nes what it was 
' in 1953-54, and doctorates have nearly quadrupled 
(table 10). These high growth rates reflect^he rise in 
the number of young people of high school arid college 
age and also 3 substantial increase in the proportion 
completing each level of e;ducation. 

The tiumbei*of earne<J degrees conferred in 24 major 
fields of study in'acaderrtic year 1978-79 is shown in 
table 1 1. At the bachelor's level, just 3 fields alone 
accounted for more than 44- percent of all degrees 
conferred. These fields wfire business and management, 
education, arid social sciences. The traditional fields of 
law^ health professions, and .theology were the leaders 
at the first-professiqtial level. More master's degrees 

^ were awarded in thfe fields of education and business 
and management than i7i any other. Nearly, 4 of 10 

^ master's degrees we're conferredWthe field of education ^ 

20 
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alone More than 3.000 doctorates were conferred in 
each of four fields* education, biological sciences, 
social sciences, and physical sciences 

Of particular interest is Xhe change in the number of 
degrees conferred in selected fields of study over the 
pastMS year (figure 4) Bachelor's ^degrees conferred 
in business and management and in engmeering have 
expande^l^ significantly since the mid-1960's With the 
exception of only 1 year, degrees in business^and man- 
agement have increased each successive year from 
about 46.000 in 1963 64 to 173,000 in 1978-79. Bach- 
felor's in engineering grew- from slightly more than 
37.000 degrees awarded in 1963-64 to ifiore than 
62,000 fifteen years later. 



^ ^ Bachelor's^ tlegre^s in edycation rose dramatically 
^m J 1 KOOO m 1963-64 to peak at 194,000 in 1972- 
— Sirfce that time th5y h;ive declined annually to the 
i '26,000 degrees conferred in 197,8-79 From the early 
■ 1960^s to mid-1 97i)'s, there were always at least 50,000 
more bacheloV degrees awarded each year in education 
than in -business and management,' but this trend has 
gradually reversed. Iji 1978-79, there were nearly 50,000 
more bachelor's degrees awarded in business and man- 
agement than m education. 



end-H)l the decade During the l^)70's. however. theV 
began to drop, and by 1978-79 their number was bek)w 
what It had been 15 years earlier. 

Master's degrees in matJiematics aiid statistics and in 
foreign languages peaked in the late 1960's - m 1978-79 
^e number of degrees in both areas was Qnly slightly 
half of what it had been in 1969-70. Degrees m busi- 
ness and management have grown fmm 6,000 in 19b3- 
64 to Sl .OOCJ in 1978-79. The number of Education 
master's degrees awarded la 1975-76 (128,O_00) wa^ 
more than three umes the figu're m 1963-64 (40,500). 

Doctor's degreps awarded in- education have advanced 
significantly in recent years. In 1963[-64,/2,300 doctor- 
^ffites were awarded in this field. By 1976-77, the number 
1iad grown to nearly 8.000. 

\ 

Fiftmi .years.of data show that the engineering doc- 
torates awarded grew annually from the mid-1960's 
through the early 1970's. The numbers have since con-, 
tinned to decrease each year until the 1978-79 academic 
year. — , * • ^ ' 



,The number of bachelor^s degrees awarded'annually 
in mathematics and statistics rose slightly during the 
1960's to 27,000 in 1969-70. Since that time there have 
beens gradqal annual reductions Bachelor's degrees 
awarded in' foreign l^guages grew from about I2,00t) . 
In the 1963-64 academic year to nearly ^1,000 by the*4 



Doctor's degrees aw^arded' in business and manage- 
^ ment ^Iso increased 'from the mid -1960's through the 
\mid-197Q:s. Since then there have been very slight 
annual decreases. Doctorates in mathematics and statis-. 
tics saw annual growth through tjie 1969-70 academic 
year, but sincerthat time there have been fewer doctor- 
ates awarded each year than in the previous school year. 



To summarize recent developments in these five 
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areas - below the doctorate, an increasing number of 
degrees is being awarded in business and management 
,and fewer degrees conferred in education.. The field of 
engineering is experiencing substantial increases at the 
bachelor's degree level, and since the beginning of the 
1970V, fewer and fewer have been conferred in foreign 
languages and in mathematics a'nd statistics^. 



t 
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Revenues and 
Expenditures 



^ — 



Public elementary and secondary schools receive 
virtually all of their revenue from governmental sources 
Income from other sources, such as' gifts and fees, 
amounts to less, th,an one-half of 1 percent of total 
revenue receipts. In the past, local governments contri- 
buted more than any other source, but in recent years 
thtf ^proportions Trom th^Federal and State, govern- 
ments have increased (Xable 12). In 1978-79, for the 
first time, revenue from States sources exceeded that 
from local sources (45.7 and 4^.5 percent, respective- 
ly). The proportion from the Federal Government, 
which has been rising steadily, reached 9.8, percent in 
. 12V8-79., > 

Public school expenditures have continued to rise 
despite the fact that enrollments have declined. Ex()«ndi- 
MUres totalled $86.7 billion in 1978-79,*an increase of 
80.5 percent over th*e $48.1 billion .expended 7 years / 
earlier. Increasing expenditures and falling enrollments ( 
have resulted in a rap'idly rising current per-pupil expen- 
diture, reaching S2,021 in 1978-79 (table 13). - 

In contrast with public schools, private schools re- 
- ceive almost all their incomie^from gifts and fees. Their 
onty other significant revenue source is thB Federal 
Government. Private schools spend much less per pupil 
than public schools-$819 in 1977-78* compared with 
$1,823; Adjusted to 191^^1-79 purchasing power, the 
cti1rr6nt pfii-p^ipil expenditure for public schools was 
$1,,994, and for private schools, $896, This sizable 
difference is prim^rfly due to the fact that between 60 



The latest ycai for which 



school data are available. 



and 80 percent of a school's total expenditure is made 
up of salari^ More than three-quarters of private 
school teachers are employed by church-affiliated 
schools_ where salaries, particularly those paid to mem- 
bers of religious orders^ ^re lower than "those paid to 
public school teachers Alsb, the e^xpeoditure figures for 
private schools , p/obably do not take 'into account 
contributed servfces In church-related schools, this can 
be a substantial item. 



In the higlier education community, concern has 
grown, during the 1970;s as inflation has mounted and 
administrators have faced the m-ospect of coming enroll- 
ment declines. These .facto^fl form an unprecedented 
combination that may proS^^ce an extended period of 
lower revenuc;^and higher expenditures. This is a particu- 
larly unsettling specter for ^n ente/prise that has'just 
recently undergone its greatest pewod of growth anV 
expansion, for the time being, howevc^v-enrollments 
and revenues are still rising In 1978.79, total current- 
fund income was S51 8 billion, up 63.5 percent since 
1973.74. 



Piiblic institutions received s/4,5 billion m 1978-79, 
the bulk of a (46,4 percent) coming from State sources 
(table 14). Pnvate institutions, on the other "hand, 
received the-largest portion (36 5 percent) of their SI 7,3 
billion m current fund revenue from tuition and' fees 
Private schools received proportionately more from the 
Federal Government than did public schools (19,1 an^ 
13.1 percent of their current-fund revenue, respectively), 

^<Xurrent funJ expenditures and mandatory transfers 
Y<tfansfers which must be made to fulfill a binding legal 
X^igation), reached S50.7 billion in 1978-79 (S33,7 
bmion at public schools and SI 7.0 billion at private 
schools). In recent years, expenjditures at pftblic institu- 
tions have increased at a much higher rate than those 
at private institutions. > 







[In billions] 






1973- 


1975- *1977- 


1978- 




74V 


76 S%78 


79 


Current fund • 








revenue 


. $31.7 


$39.f S47.0 


$51.8 



^ Table 15. which compares total govemment spending 
(FederdL State-, and local combined) with expenditures 
for education, shows that the proportion spent on edu- 
cation decreasQd during the 1970's. While education 

' accounts for slightly more than one-seventh of all 
government expenditures in the United States, the 

• proportion varies by governmental level. State and local 
governrrients spend substantially more than one-seventh 
of their ^total budgets for education. The Federal Gov- 
ernm^ent. with its greater diversUy of programs and 
responsibilities^ spends proportionately less. 

Table 16 compares total expenditures for- education 
(elementary, secondary., and higher education, both 
public and private) wit^i the gross national product over 



the past 50 years Educational expenditures for school 
year I97S-79. estimated at S152 1 billion. aiiH)unted to^ 
7,1 percentTof the gross national product. During the 
!970's. educational expenditures liave consistently 
amounted 'to between 7 and 8 percent of the gross, 
national product. If this measure is used as a yar3stick 
' for assessing trends over^ time, experfditures are about 
four times a^large today as they^were m the mid- 1 940 V. 
A comparison of education, health, and defense expendi- 
tures as a percent of the gross national product is shown 
in figure 5, 



School Retention 
Rotes ortd LeveJ 
of Attoinment . ' 



Table 17 shows the increase m sehool retention rates 
from the fifth grade through college entrance since the 
early 1930*s. During this period, the proportion of fifth- 
1 graders whd went on" to graduate from high school 
increased from about 30 percent to nearly 75 percent. 

• In other words, the rate of^^raduatiori -is now about 
2J^ tim€s that which prev^led in 193*2. The increase in 
college attendance is even more striking: an, estimated/45 
percent of our young people now enter college: in>l^i2 
the confi parable figure was 12 percent. 

Since 1940, Hie U.S. Bureau of. the C^sus has col- 
, lected statistics on the educational attainment of the 
population in this country. Table 18, which is derived 
from f^nsus publications, 'compares the educational • * • . 

attainment of the population 25 to 29 years of age with • v. . ^ 

that of the total 'population 25 and over. The former * * 4 

* group in March 1980 had completed about one-half^ 
year of school more than the total adult population. 

Almost. 86 percerft*' of . the 25-to-29-year-old' gipup * 
reported that they had completed the equivalent of a 
hi^ school education*, as compared with less than ^69 
^ perceh't of. all adults Over 22 percent of the young ' ' ^ 

adults identified themselves as college graduates, while 

17 percent of all adults had Completed 4 or more years / 
of college. Trend data for the past 70 years concerning 
( ^he level of educ^ional attainment in the United States 
are shown in figure 6^ ' • " , 

Recent years have not only brought an increase in . ' ' ' ^ 

the number of Americans' Completing, on the average, >. 
more^yeaf* of school. The public has also'^rowh more ^ 

t7 
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concernecl about the achievement levels of elementary 
and secondary students. Compared to 5 years ago. the 
1979-80 scores on the verbal and mathematical Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Yests (SAT) were down 10 and 6 points- 
respectively. A decade^'ago. verbal scores were 36 points 
higher and the results in mathematics were 22 points 
higher (table -19). 

This and other concerns have encouraged a number of 
States and local public school systems to adopt%iini« 
mum competency testing. It is expected that these tests 
will be used for a number of purpos^s^ including: grade 
promotion, high' school graduation, early exit, and 
remediation. Table 20 shows t^e 39 states which in 
' 1979 used rtimimum comp^ency testing. 

The factors discussed in this report do provide an 
encouraging note regarding education in the United 
States. Not only is there a dedication by the citizenrjr^ 
to provide a free* public education for al^ individuals; V 
V but there is also a commitment on the part of the 
American flpople to , assure that it will be a quality 
education. 



Figure 1.~The structure of education in the United States 
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Figure 2, -Number of local public school systems^ United States, 1945-46 to 1979-80 
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Figure S.-Enrollment in instituti6as of higher education, by sex, age, and attendance status: United States, 

fall1969andfall1979 ' . 
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Full-time 
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URGES (1) U.S. Department of Education, National. Center for Education Statistics, Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher 
Education. i2) U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. School Enroll- 
ment" Social and Econ omic Characteristics o f Studen fs, S^ es P -20 . ^ * 



E^c|ure 4. -Number of bachelor's, master's, and doctor's degrees conferred 
in five selected areas: United States, 1963-64 to 1978*79 
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Figure S.^^Expenditures for education, health, and defense as a percent of the 
gross national product: United Staffes, 1949 to 1978 
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Source: U.srOepartment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, The 
Condition of 'Education. 
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Figure 6 Level of scf»ool completed by persons 25 years old and over. United States. 1910 to 1980 
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SOURCES US Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population, Vol 1, Patt 1 
Current Popuiatton^Reports, Series P 20, Series P 19, r^o 4 and 1 960 Census Monograph, Education 
of the American Population, by John K Folqer arxi Charles B Nam 
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Table 1.**S«l«cted statistics for public eltmentary and secondary school: 
^ United States, fall 1974 and fall 1979 




Item 



Fall 1974 



Percentage 
* change, 
197410 1979 



Local school districts' 
Total 



Operating . . 
Nonoperatin^. 



Schools' 
Total 



Elementary only 

Secondary only 

Combined elementary and secondary 0: . . . 
Special education schools for the handicapped 



Enrollment^ 
Total 



Kindergarten through grade 8 . 
Grades 9-1^ and postgraduate . 



^ Percent of total enrollment in elementary schools 
Percent of total enrollnent in secondary schools 



Clessroom teachers; • 

Total teachers, full-time and part-time (full*time equivalent) . 

» ■ , 

Pupil-teacher raTio. ^ 

All schools . o . . : » . . 

Putilic high school graduates . 
"^Total graduates of regular day school programs ' 



Boys 
Girls 



Other programs^ 

High school equivalency certificates 



16,568 



16,239 
329 



88,695 



61,759 
23337 
1^60 
1,239 



45,053,272 



30,920,a73 
14,132,399 



68.6 
31 4 



2,165,538 



2p.8 



2,763,314 



1,362,565 
1 ,400,749 



40,2b4 
186.4^0 



15,929 



15,625 
304 



87.004 



n 



41,578,665 



27,884,432 
13.6?4.233, 



67.1 
32 S 



2,180,504 



19.1 



2,817,244 



1,379,046 
1,438,198 



Z3 



•3.8 
•7.g 



'7.7 



-9.8 
■3.1^ 



0.7 



4 



*2.7 



' 37;397 
375,132 



-7j0, 
1015 



' Whether grades 7 and 8 are counted as "elementary" or "secondary" depends on the structure of the local school systerrf 
^ Data not available 

Data for previous school year/ » < * » ^ B 

» r * 

SOURCE U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Ststtsttcs of Pub he Eiementary <und Sccon 
dary Day Schooh. Fall 197S and Fall 1979 <in process); and unpublished data. 
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Table 2.--Enrollment in educational institutions, by level of instruction and type of control 
United States, fall 1978 and fall 1979 



jkthousandsl 



Level of instruction and type of control 


T—i 

Fall'1978 , 


Ml 1979 




-'■ ■ - 


2 • ^ 


b ^ 

Total elementary, secondary, and higher education . ^ 

Pubhc 
Private 

Kr^erganen grade 12 (rpqular and other schools)' 

Regular public schools 
Regular private schools 

Other public schools * . "* 
Other private schools 

Kindergarten.-grade 8 Ueguiar and other schools)' 

Regular public schools 

Regular private schools c * . 

Other pubhc schools / 

t 

Other private schools * 

Grades 9-12Jregular and other schools)' 

Regular ^lU^lic schools . 

Regular pnv^e schools 

Other public schools **■ ** 

Other private schools 




'•" /' 
\: 68,490,564 




' 50:837:487' 
' 7,653,077 . 








. eoidb 


















Higher education (total enrollnnent m colleges, universities, professional 
schools, teachers colleges, andV^nior colleges) 

Public 
Private / 











The figures for private schools are estinnates derived fronn changes m th^ school age population combined with long-range trends 
in school enrollment rates ^ — ^ * 
••Regular" schools include sc hools wvhich^are a part of State and local school systenns and also most non-prof»tmaktng private piemen 
l^ry and secondary schools, both church affiliated and nonsectanan "Other" AchoeirTTOttde subcollegtate depart/nants of institutions 
of higher education, residential schools for exceptional children. Federal schools for lnd^ans, and Federal schools on military posts 
and other Federal installations * ^ 

NOTE F^M enrollment is usually smaller than school-year enrollment, since the latter is a curtiulative figure that includes students 
who enroll at any ^ime during the year. V '< 

SOURCES U S Department.^of Education. "National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of Pubhc. Elementary a nV Secondary 
Day Schools, F^fl 1979, Fall roll rryent tn Higher education, 1979. and estimates of the rational Cente/ for Education 
Statistics * r . 



Table 3. -Enrollment in grades 5-12 in public and private 
schools compared with population 14-17 years of age. 



A 
\ 

School 
year 


Enrollment, grades 9-12' 


Population 


Total 
number 
enrolled 
per too 
persons 
14-17 
years 
of age 


All 
schools 


Public 
schools 


Private 
Schools 


14 17 years 
of age' 


1 


2 


3 


4 ' 


5 


' 6 


1889 90 


359,949 


'202,963 


'94,931 


5,354,653 


6.7 


1899 1900 


699,403 


'519,251 


'110,797 


6.152.231 


M1.4 


1909-10 


1,115,398 


'915,061 


'117,400* 


7,220,298 


1M 


1919-20 


2,500.176 


'2,200,389 


'213,920 


7,735,841 


^.3 


1929-30 


4 find 9*^*^ 




' '^^1 ,1 58 


9,341,221 




1939-40 


7,123,009 


6,635,337 


487,672 


9,720,419 


73.3 


•1941-42 


6,933,265 


6,420.544 


512,721 


' 9,749,000 


71.1 


1943-44 4 


_6,030,617 


5,584,656 


^ 445,961 


•^^49,000 


*63.St 


1945 46 


6.237,133 


5,664,528 


572.605 


9,0^6,000 




1947-48 


6.305,168 


5 675,93^ 


629 231 


8,841,000 


71,3 


1949 50 • 


6.453,009 


5,757.810 


695,1 99n 


8.404,768 


76i; 


1951-52 


6,596,351 


5,91 7,384 


678,967 


' 8,5'16;000 


77.S 


1953 54 


7.108,973 


6,330,565 


778.408 


0,00 1 ,bUU 




1955-56 


7.7 74,975 


6.91 7,790 


857,185 


9,207.000 


84.4 * 


1957 58 


8,869.186 


7,905,465 


963,717 


10,139,000 


87^ 


19dS'60 


9,599,810 


8,531,454" 


1 ,068.356 , 


11,154,879 


^86.1 


^ 196 1 62 


10.768,972' 


9.616,755 


^ 1,152,217 


12,046,000 


89.4 


Fail 1963 


12.255.496 


10,935,536 


• 1,319,960 


1 3,492,000 


90.8 


Fall 1965 * . , 


13,020,823 


11,657,808 


1,363.015 


14,145,000 


92.1 


Fall 1969 


14.418,301 


13,084,301 


'1,334.000 


15,550,000 


92.7 


Fnil 1971 ^ 


15.226,000 


13,886,000 


* 1^340,000 


16,279,000 


r 

93.6 


fja.i 1973 


15,476,526 


14.141,526 


'1.335,000 


I6,745r000 


9t?.4 


FaU 1975* 


15,804,098 


14,369,098 


'1,435,000 


16,932,000 


93*3 


F,)ll 1977 AT 


15.8?0,900 


. 14,305,000° 


^1,515,000 


16,782,000 


94.3 


FaUJ979^ 


15,301,000 


13,756,000 


,545,000 


16^75,000 


94.0 



•Unlt'ss Otherwise indjf:ated, includes enrollment in subcollegiate departments of 

institutions of higher education an<^ m residential ^hools for exceptional children 

Beginnmg m 19^9-^0^ also tncludes Federal schopls. 
^ Includes all persons residing in the United States, but excludes Armed Forces overseas. 
, Data from the decennial censuses have been used when appropriate Other figures are 

Bureau of the Census estimates as of July 1 preceding the opening of the%chool year. ' 

Excludes enronmer\t m subcollegiate departments of institutions c5f higher educat.on and 

m residential schools for exceptional children 
*Data for 1927-28 

Estimated ' 

Revised estimate * ' * - * 

' Preliminary data ^ • 

NOTE Beginning in 1959 60, includes Alaska and Hawaii 

SOURCES U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 

StatfStfcs of Stah School Systems, Stottst/cs of Pubhc Elementary and 
Secondary Day Schools, Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
'"""^'X^ 5c/)oo/i, and unpublished data 
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Table 4.--^nrollnient of 3 , 4^ and 5 year-old children in prepnmary programs, by age and by type of program 
\ United States, October 1978 and October 1979 

•A ■ • 

\ ^ [Numbe^ in thousands) 



Enrollmen\^status 
and 

type o^pro^ram 

• 


October 1978 

\ 


October 1979 ' 


* Total 
3-5 years 
old 


3 years 
old 


4 years 
old 


5 years 
old 


Total 
3-5 years 
old 


3 years 
old 


4 years , 
old 


5 years 

old 
ft 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Enrollment status 

Total population 

Percent . * . ... 

Enrolled . . \ " . 
Not enrolled in these 
programs ... 

Type of program 

Total enrolled 

Nursery school . t 


^9,1 10 


3,023 ' 


3,028 


3,060 


9,1 19 


3,025 


3,070 , 


3,024 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


^100 0 


10O.0 


100,0 


50.3 
49.7 


25.1 
74 9 


M3.4 
56.6 


82.1 
17.9 


51.1 ' 
48.9 


24.6 
75.4 


45.4 
54.6 


'83 5 
16 5 


4,584 ^ 


759 


1,313 


2,512 


"4,664 


746 


1,393 


2,525 


1,822 


737 


980 


105 


1,862 • 


725 


1,023 


)> 

114 


Public 


585 
1,237 


225 
511 


307 
673 


52 
53 


633 
1,228 


216 
509 


359 
664 


' 58 
■ 56 


Private 


K 
f 

Kindergarten : 

Public 


2,762 


23 


333 


2,406 


2,802 


20 


370 


2,411 


2,296 
466 ' 


8 
15 


226 
107 


2,062 
344 . 


2,381 
421 


16 
5 


247 
123 


2,119 
293 


Private 



IVtoTE -Data exclude 5 year olds enrolfed at the primary level and 6 year olds »n prepnmary programs Because of roundmg, 
details may not add to totals ^ 

SOURCE U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, unpublished data from the Current Population Skjrveys 
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Table 5. - Total enrollment in institutions of 
higher education compared with population «ged 18-24: 
United States, fall ^QgJ to fall 1979 





Year . 




— > 

Pooulation 
18 24 years 
' of age' 


• 

Gnrollnrwnf 


rolled pefW 


] 


^, 2 


3 




1963 


\ 




--1 8,268 .Odi 


4,765,867 


'I'iM.niiiii,.. M IM.IMI.. 

'.'•."26.1 ■'' 


1964 












1965 






-20.293,000 


5,920,864 




1966 






-21,376,000 


6,389,872 


- -.-'^^ 


1967 






22,327.000 


6,911,748 




1968 






22,883,000 


7,513,091 


•' '. - '\< ^ ^ " 

■a?^ • 


1969 • 






Zo, 1 ^ J,UUU 


o|UU4,bD0 




1970 






24.687.000 


. 8.580,887' 




1971 






25,779,000 


8,948,644 




1872 






25 91 3 000 






, 1973 






26.397,000 


9,602,123 




' 1974 






26:916,000 


10,223.729 




.1975 






27^5,000 


11,184.859 




1976 






28,163,000 


11.012,137 




1977 


\ 




28,605,000 


T 1,285, 7S7 




1978 






28.971,000 


1 1 .260.092 










29.285.000 


11.569.899 









/8ureauof the Census^timates as^of July 1 preceding the opening of the academjc 
Armed Forces overseas 



year Includes 



NOTE -While 18 to 24 is frequently considered to be the usual age for college attendano 
an increasing number of students m recent years have been outside this^agK 
group According to sample survey conducted by the Bureaaof the CensusSjr 
^ October 1979.2 7 percent of the students were under 18, 45 7 percent, 18 t* il , 
15^ percent. 22 to 24. and 35 8 percent, 25 Or over ^ 

SOURCES (1) U S Department of Education, National Center for Educati^nSt'atistics, 
Fall Bprollment m Higher Bducatfon (2) U S Department of Commerce. 
. 8ureau of the Census. Cy/'/'fi'nr>>dpa/af/on flepoz-fs. Series P-25, Nos 519. 
704. 721, and 870 ^ 
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Table 6 Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by age 



sex and attendance status of student. United 
States, fall 1969, 1974, and 1979 



^ (In thousands) 



T 

* 


1969 
{E^stimat|d) ^ 


1974^ ' 
(Estimated) 


1979 . ^ 

(Estimated) 
• • 


Total 


Full- 
time 


Part- 
time 


Total 


Full- 
time 


Part- 
time 


Total 


Full- 
time 


Part- 
time 


Total 


8004.4 


5499.2- 


2505.2 


10218.1 


6364.2 


3853.9 


11508.4 


6815.7 


4692.7 


16 and, 17 years 


226.4 


2144 


12 0 


301.9 


265 4 


36.5 


' 255 2 


229.2 


26.0 


18 and 1^ years 


2444 7 


2305 6 


139.1 


2580 2 


2308 1 


25? 1 


2754 8 


2434.5 


320 3 


20 and 21 years 


1857.4 


1632.6 


224.8 


2191.1 


1828.3 


362 8 


2260 6 


1876 0 


384 6 


22 to 24 years 


1319.2 


818 1 


501 1 


1571 4 


961 2 


6102 


1857.3 


1144 8 


712 5 


25lo29.years 


1013.8 


326.0 


687 8 


1621.0 


604.8 


1016.2 


18164 


654 4 


1162.0 


30 to 34 years ^^u-.-^'^ 


' 493.2 


98.5 


394.7 


808 3 


193.6 


614.7 


1080 8 


274,7 


806.1 


35 years and over 


649.7 


104.0 


545.7 


1164.2 


202.8 


961.4 


^483.3 


202 1 


1281.2 


'Men : . . . . 


4746.1 


3336.0^ 


i4i6.i 


561 9:1 


3643,2 


1975.9 


5846.1 


3662.5 


2183.6 


16 and 1 7 years . ^ . 


1 12.0 


108 3 


> 

3.7 


J141.9 


130.1 


11.8 


104 6 


92 3 


12.3 


18 and 19 years , . 


1317.4 


1 26 1 .0 


56.4 


• iKfiO.O 


11566 


103 4 


1336.2 


1189.2 


147 0- 


20 and 21 years. 


1063.6 


955.8 


107.8 


1V18.5 


1024.5 


194 0 


1191.9 


1008.0 


183.9 


22 to 24 years . ... 


891.5 


620.7 


270.8 


954.1 


^5.0 


289 1 


1067.p 


717.7 


349.3 


25 to 29 y,ears 


738.6 


267.0 


471.6 


1035.7 


431.5 


604.2 


1054.7 


422.1 


632.6 


30 to 34 years ^ , . 


301.7 


65.3 


236.4 


470.1 


122.2 


347.9 


559.3 


147.0 


419 ? 


35 years and over . . . 


321.3 


57.9 


263.4 


538.8 


.113.3 


425.5 


532.4 


86.2 


446.2 


Women 


3258.3 


2163.2 


1095.1 


4599.0 


2721.0 


1878.0 


5662.3 


3153.2 


2509.1 


16 and 1 7 years . ' . 


114.4 


106,1 


8 3 


160.0 


135 3^ 


24 7 


150 6 


136.9 


13 7 


18 and 19 years 


1 127 3 


1044.6^ 


. 82.7 


1300.2 


11^1.5 


148 7 


1418:6- 


1245.3 


173.3 


^ 2Qand 21 years 


793.8 


676.8 


117.0 


972.6 


803 8 


1^.8 


1068.7 


868 0 


200.7 


22 to ?4 years ^ . . . . • 


427.7 


197.4 


230.3 


617.3 


296 2 


321.1 


790.3 


427.1 


363.2 ^ 


25 to 29 years. . . 


275.2 


' 59.0 


216.2 


585.3 


173.3 


" 412.0 


761 7 


232.3 


529.4 


30 to 34 years . . . . ' . 


191.5 


33.2 


158.3 


338.2 


71.4 


266.8 


521.5 


127.7 


393.8 


35 years and over 


328.4 


46!l 


282.3 


625.9 


. 89.5 


535.9 


95a9 


115.9 


535.0 " 



NOTE D^ta^are for 50 States and the District of Columbia formal) years Because of robnding. details may not add to totals 



SOURCES (1J US Depaitment of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Openmg (Faff) Enrollment m Higher 
.Education (2) Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, School En- 

rol Innent -Socfal and Economic Characteristics of Students, Senes P-20 



Table 7. Number of teachers in regular elementary and secondary schools, and instructional staff members m 
institutions of higher education, by level and control. United States, 1929-30 to fall 1979 ' 



Level and control 


1929-30 


1939-40 


1949-50 


1959-60 ^ 


^ 1969-70 


Fail 


— <>- — 

Fall 












^ 


1978^ 


1979^ 


1 


2 


3 


-4 ^ 


5 


6 


7 


a 




702,524 


640,047 


665,665 


' 953,431 


1,271,467 


1,352,000 




Public ' 


640,957 


575,200. 


589,578 


833,772 


1,126,467 


'i,r7aooo« 


1J7T.000 


Private 


^fi 1 Rfi7 
0 1 ,oo / 


f^A ft/1 7 


2 -7C. nch 
I u ,UO / 


2 1 1 Q CCQ 

1 1 y ,ooi? 


2 1 /I c nnn 

1 *40,UUU 






Secondary 


235,094 


330,407 


366,277 


577,160 


970,786 


1,108,000 


1,100,000 


" Public 


213,306 


300,277 


324,093 


521,186 


896,786 


1.021,000- 


1,010.000' 


Private 


'^21788 


30,130 


^42,184 


^55,974 


^74,000 


87,000 


, 90,000 


Higher education^ 


84,872 


116,817 


190,353 


281,506 


^546!^,^ 


809,000 


822.000 


Public . . 


38,305 


50.013 


87.707 


144,541' 


2352,000^ 


592.000 


602,000 


PrFvate 


46,567 - 


' 66,804 


102,646' 


136,965 


2 194.000 


217,000 


220,000 



1 ^ ^ . ' . 

Data for private elementary and secondary schools dre not as connplete as those for pubhc SQhoolb, consequently, the estimates 
for private schools are not»as reliable as those for puWic schools The estimates are derived from eniollment changes combined 
With the long-teem trend in^oypil-teacher ratios 

2, , ^ . . V 

Estimated. 

3 

Excludes subcollegiate departments of institutions of higher educotion, residential schools foi exceptional chiluren, and Federal 
schools 

^Data for ^927-28 



Includes full-time and part-time staff with rank of mstructoi or above, and |un,or staff such as giaduate assistants, who provide 
^ instructiOf^ tn colleges, universities^ and professional schools ^ 

N0T6 "Begif^nmg »n 1959-60, mcludes Alaska and Hawaii 

SOURCES U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, oi ^duc^tion Statistics, 1981, 

Profections of Education Statistics to 198889, and surveys and estimates of the National Center for Education 
Statistics 
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Table 8.-^upil-teacher ratios in public elementary and secondary day schools: United States, fall 1954 to fall 

1979 




1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 

1964. 
'1965. 
1966. 




1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 

1977 
1978 
1979 



20,8 



SOURCE 



U3. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of Public Elemen^Sf^ and Second- 
ary Day Schools, Fall 1978 and estimates of the National Center for Ecfucation Statistics. - " ' ' * 
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Table* 9.~Number of high schooJ graduates, by sex: United States, 1869-70 to 
^ : 19f8.79 



School year 


Htgh school graduates ' 






Boys 


V 

>^ Girls 








3 


'I 

4 








' 7.664 


8,936 


4579-80 ? 






10,605 


13,029 


1989-90 






18,549 


4 25,182 


1 fldo.i Qon 






38,075 


56,808 


1Q0Q.1 n 
lQlQ.9n 






63,676 


92,7^3 


1 «7 1 






1 23,684 
300,376 


187,582 
366,528 


1939-40 






578,718 


642,757 


1941-42 * . . . 






576,717 


665,658 * 








423,971 


c ft c 0^ 0 

59&,2d2 ^« 


1 Qiiote 






466,926 


'613,107 








562,863 


627,046'. 


1 QAQ.Rn 






570,700 


629,000 


1951-52 






OO9.200 


COT *>c\n 


1953-54 






Ri^ cnn 


DOJ,OUU 


iqcc.cc 








735 300 


1957-58 






725,500 


780,490 


1959-60 J 






898,000 


966,000 


1961-62 . ^ 






941,000 


984.000 


1963-64 






• 1,121,000 


1,169,000* 


1965-61S- * 






. 1,308,000 


1,324,000 


1967-68 . 






1,341,000 


1,361,000 


1969-70 






1,433,000' 


1,463.000 


1971-72 






1.490.000 • 


't>5 18.000 , 


• 

1973-74 






1,516,000, *■ 


1,565,000 


1975-76 






1,554,000 ' 


1,601.000 


1977-78 






1 ,535,000 


1,599,000* 


1978-79^ A- • ' ' 






i;S31.800 


1.602,400 



* Includes public and estimated private school^raduates. * . 
wi^lncludes preliminary public school data. 

NOTE.-Beginning in 1959-60, includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

SOURCES: U,S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Sta- 
tistics of State School Systems: €tatistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Sec' 
ondary Schools: Statistics of Public ^Elementary and Secondary Day Schools: 
Projections of Education Statistics to 1988-89: and unpublished data 



Table lO. ^Eamed degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, 
by level of degree; United States, 1869^70 to 1978-79 



Year 



1869 70 
1879 80 
1889 90 
1899 1900 
1909 10 

1919 20 
1929-30 
1939 40 
1941 42 
1943 44 

194546 ^ 
1947 48 
1949 50 
1951 52 
1953-54 • • 



1955 56 
1957 58 
1959 60 
1961 62 
1963 64 
J 

1965 66 
1967 68 

1969 70 

1970 71 

1971 72 

1972 73 

1973 74 . 

1974 75 

1975 76 . 
1976-77 . 

1977 78 . 
1978.79 . 



All <^gr66$ 



9,372 
13,829 
16.703 
29,375 
^39.755 

53,516 
- T39,752 
216,521 
213,491 
141.582 

157,349 
317.607 
496,661 
401,203 
356,608 

376,9 73 
436.979 
476,704 
514,323 
614,194 

709,832 
866,548 
1,065,091 
1,140,292 
1,215,680 

1,270,528 
1, "3 10,441 
1,305.382 
1,334,230 
1,334,304 

1,331,536 
1,324,047 



Ea'ned degrees conferred 



Bachelor's' 



9,371 
12,896 
15,539 
27,410 
37,199 

48,622 
122,484 
186,500 
185,346 
125.863 

136,174 
271, C^9 
432,058 
329,986 
290,825 

308,8*1 2 ' 
362,554 
392,440' 
417 846 
498,554 

519 804 
. 632.289 
792.316 
839,730 
887,-273, 



2,362 
945,776 
922.933 
925.746 
919,549 

921,204 
921,390 



Ftrst 
protessional'' 



^ 4 



31,236 
34,421 
34,918 
37.946 
43,41 1 

50,018 
53,816 
55,916 
62,649 
64,359 

66,581 
68,848 



Master's* 



0 

879 
1.015 

1,583 
2,1 13 

4,279 
14.969 
26,731 
24,648 
13,414 

19,209 
42,400 
58,183 
63,534 

56.788 

59,258 
^ 65,487 
74,435 
84,855 
101,050 

140,555 
176,749 
208.291 
230,509 
251,633 

263,371 
277,033 
292,450 
311.771 
317,164 

31 1,620 
301,079 



Doc tor's 



18,237, 

23,089 

29,866 

32,107 

33,363 

34,777 
33,816 
34,083 
34.064 
33,232 

32.131 
32.730 



^From 1869-70 through 1963-64, f jrst-professional degrees are included with bachelor's degrees. 
*Prior to 1965-66, some master's^ degrees m fields such as library science and social work were counted 
a? first-professional degrees and are reported^in column 3 ' ^ 

NOTE -Beginning in 1959-60, includes Alaska and Hawaii 

SOURCES US Department of Education, 'National Center for Education Statistics, Biennial Survey of 
education in the United States. Earned Degrees Conferred; and unpublished data - 
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Table I1.--Earned degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, by field of study and by level. 

United States. 1978-79 



Field of study 


Bachelor's 
^ degrees 
{rec^uiring 4 or 
' 5 years) 


First professional 
degreed (requiring 
at least 6 years) 


Master's degrees 


Doctw*? degrees 
(Ph D . Ed.D . 
etc.) 


* 

1 V 


2 , 


3 


4 


.V. 5 


All fields 


921.390 


68.848 


301.079 


32.730 


> Agriculture and natural resources 


23.134 


€ — 


' 3.994 


950 


Architecture and environmental design 


9.273 




3.113 


^6 


Area studies . • 


2.586 


- 


773 


133 


Biological sciences ^ 


48.846 


- 


6.831 


3.542 


Business and nQanagement . . , . 


172.915 




50.506 


863 


Communications * 


26.457 




2.882 


192 


Computer and information sciences . . 


8.719 


- 


3.055 


236 


Education ... 


"l 26.006 


— 


111.536 


7.731 


Engineering . ■^ . ... 


' J 62.375 




15.495 . 


2.506 


Fine and applied arts ... 


40.969 




8.524 


700 


Foreign languages .\ .... 


11.825 


- 


2.426 


641 


Health professions . . , 


62.085 


2Z.035 


15;485 


* 718 


Home economics 


18.300 


- 


• 2.510 


219 


Law 


678 


35.206 


1.647 


46 




f 42.007 




8.891 


1.924 


Library science ... 


558 




5.906 


70 


Mathematics 


11.806 


:/ 


3.036 


730 


Mi'btary sciences ... 


347 , 




38 




Physical sciences ' 


23.207 




5.451 


3.102 


Psychology ] 


42.461 




8.003 


2,662 


Public affairs and services . . 


38.249 


I 


19.946 


' 368 




108.342 




12.887 


3.360 


Theology 


6.0^1 


6.607 


3.558 


1.232 ' 


Interdisciplinary and other fields 


34,154 




4.586 


709 



' Includes general English. English literature, comparative literature, classics, imguisttcs, speech, debate and forensic science, 
creative writing. Jccching of English as a foreign language, philosophy; and religious studies. . ^ 

SOURCE OS Department of Education. TvJatiorial Center for Education Statistics. Earned Degrees Conferred, 1978-79 
(m process). ^ ^ \^ 




Table 12. -Rftvenue receipts of public elementary and secondary sctjools from Federal, State, 
and local sources: *Unite<t States, 1919-20 to 1978-79 



Total 



Federal 



State 



Uocai 
(including 

mter- 
mediate) ' 



SchccI /ear 



Total 



Federal 



State 



Locdl 
(including 

inter- 
jnediate)' 



\ 



AMOUNT IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 



1919 20 
1929-JO 
193940 
1941-42 
1943-44 

1945 46 
194748 
1949-50 
1951 52 
' 1P53-54 

1955 56 
1957 58 
1959-60 
1961-62 
1963 64 

1965-66 
1967-68 ' 
1969-70 
1971 72 
1973-74 

1975 76 
1977 78 
1978-79 



S 970J20 
2.088.557 
2.260,527 
2,416.580 
2,604,322 

3.059.845 
4,311,534 
5,457,044 
6.423.816 
7.866,852 

9,686,67^ 
12.181,513 
14.746,618 
17,527.707 
2Q.5d4,l82 

^.356,858 
01,903^4 
40^,923 
50,003,645 
58.230.892 

71,206.073 
281,443,160 
88,056,997 



S 2,475 
7,334 
39.810 
34,305 
35.886 

41,378 
120.270 
155.848 
227.71 1 
355.237 

441.442 
486.484 
651.639 
760.975 
89^,956 

1,996,954 
2,806,469 
3,219,557 
4.467.969 
4,930,351 

6,318,345 
27.694.194 
8.594,493 



$ 160.085 
353.670 
684,354 
759,993 
859,183 

1.062,057 
1.676,362 
2,165,689 
2,478,596 
2.944.103 

3,828.886 
4.800,368 
5.768,047 
6,789.190 
8.078,014 

9,920,219 
12,275.536 
16.062,776 
19.133,256 
24,113,409 

31,776,101 
235.013.266 
40.245.891 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



$ 807.561 
1.727,553 
1.536.363 
22.281 
1,709,253 

1.956,409 
2,514.902 
3,115,507 
3.717.5071 
' 4,567.51 2y 

5,416,350 
6,894,661 
8,326,932 
9,977,542 
11.569,213 

13,439,686 
16,821.063 
20 984.589 
26.402.420 
29,187 132 

33.n 1,627 
38,735,700 
39,2lfe.6l3 



1919-20 
1929-30 
1939-40 
194^2 
1943-44 

1945-46 
1947-48 
1949-50 
195t-52 
1953-54 

1955-56 
1957-58 
1959-60 
1961-62 
1963-64 

1965-66 
1967-68 
1969-70 
1971-7'? 
1973-74 

1975-76 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



\ 



vel v^srn 
1$) Th 

2Data revised since ongmally published 

NOTE -Beginning m 1959 60. includes Alaska'and Hawaii Because 6f rounding, details may not add 
to totals 

SOURCES US Departnnent of Education. National Center for Educatign Statistics, Stat/stfcs of State 
School Systems, and Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and ^ecordary 
Education, 1977-78 and 197^^79. 



100 0 


0.3 


16.5 


83.2 


100 0 


.4 


16.9 


82.7 


100,0 


1.8 


30,3 


68.0 


100 0 


1.4 


31.4 


67 1 


100.0 


1 .4 


oo.u 


DO.D 


1000 


1.4 


34.7 


63.$) 


100,0 


2.8 


38.9 


58.3 


100,0 


2.9 


39.8 


57.3 


100 0 


3.5 


38.6 


3 / .O 


100.0 


4!5 


37.4 


58.1 


100.0 


* 4.6 


39.5 


55.9 


100 0 


4.0 


39.4 


56.6 


100 0 


4.4 


39,1 


56,5 


100 0 


4.3 


38.7 


56.9 


100,0 


4.4 


39-3 


56.3 


100,0 


7.9 


39.1 


53.0 


100,0 


8.8 


38.5 


' 52.7 


100,0 


8.0 


39.9 


52. r 


100,0 


8.9 


38.3 




100.0 


8.5 


41.4 


50.1 


100.0 


8.9 


44.6 


46.5 


100 0 


29.4 


43.0 


^ 47.6 


100.0 

V 


9.8 


45.7 


44.5 



hocludes a felalivelv^mall amount fronn /longover nmental sources (gifts and tuition and transportation 
fees from patrons) These sources accounted for 0 4 percent of total revenue receipts in 1967-68* 
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Table 13. - Total and pQ^ pupil expenditures of public elementary and secondary schools: 

United States. 1919-20 to 1978-79 



School year 



1919-20 
1929-30 
193940 
1949-50 
1959-60 
1961 62 
'l963-«4 
1965-66 
1967-68 
1969-70 
1971-72 
1973-74 
t975-76 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



Expenditures for public schools (in thousands of d^rs) 



Total 



$ 1,036,'! 51 
2,316.790 
2.344,049 
S^7,64:J 
t^;613,255 
te;j73,339 
21.324,093 
26,248,025 
32,977,182 
40,683,428 
48,050.283 
66,970,356 
: 70;0OO^73 
80^,366 . 
/ 86,711^15 



Current 
expenditures 
for 

day schools 



S 861.120 
1.843.552 
1.941.799 
4.687.274 
12.329.389 
14,729.270 
17.218.446 
21.053.280 
26.877.162 
34.217.773 
41.817.782 
50.024.638 
62.054,105 
73,058,023 
78:951,240 



Current 
expenditures 
for other 



programs 



S 3,277 
9,825 
13,367 
35,614 
132,566 
194,093 
427,528 
648,304 
'866,419 
635,803 
^395,319 
^453,207 
'^553,649 
588,782 
357,454 



Capital 
outlay 



$ 153,543 
370,878 
257,974 
1.014,176 
2,661,786 
2.862,153 

' 2,977,976 
3,754,862 
4,255,791 
4,659,072 
4,458,949 
4,978.976 
6.1*46.435 
5.245.161 
5.448.035 



T 



Interest 



S 18.212 
92.536 
130.909 
100.578 
489.514 
587.823 
701.044 
791.580 
977.810 
1,170,78^ 
1.378.236 
1.513.534 
1 .846.384 
1.952.400 
1.954.886 



Expenditure per 
pupil ig^m^rade 
datiy atterKiance 



Totat^ 



$ 64 
108 
106 
269 
472 
630 
659 

m4 
im 
m 

1.t28 

2J(©6 

a;^to 



Current^ 



8 



$,54 
87 

. 88 
209 
375 
419 
460 
637 
658 

m 

990 
i>07 - 

im 
2,021. 



Mnctudes expenditures for adult education, summer schools, community colleges, and tommunity Services (when separately 
• reported) 

^Includes current expenditures for day schools, capttal outlay, and interest on school debt 
Mncludes day school expenditures only, excludes current expenditures for other programs 
^E)^cludes data for adult education and community colleges 

NOTE Beginning in 1959 60, mcludes Alaska and Hawaii Because of rounding, details may not add toiotals 

SOURCES U S Department of EdMcation, National Center for Education Statistics. Stattsttcs of State School Systems, and 
Digest of Education Statistics. 1981 , ^ 
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Table 14.- Current-fund revenue of institutions of higher education, by control of institution 
and by source of revenue: United State>. 1978-79 

(Amounts in thousands of dollars) o ' 



Source 



Current-fund revenue, by control of institution* 



Public and private 



Amount Percent 



Public 



Amount Percent 



Private 



Amount Percent 



1 



5 . 



Total current-fund revenue . 

Tuition fees from students 
Federal Governnnent 



State governments 



Local governments 

Private gifts, qrani?. and contracts 
endowment income 

Safes and services . > 

Other sources • 



$51,837,789 

10,704.171 
7,851.326 

16,363.784 
1,573,0ia 
2,489,366 
985,242 

10,541,892 
1,328,991 



100.0 

20.6 
15.1 

31 6 

.3 0 

48 

"1 9 
20 3, 
26 



$34,527,476 

4,380,567 
4.539.102 

16,018,102 
1,461,412 
835,892 
153,624 
6,455,441 
. 683,338 



100.0 

12.7 
13.1 

46?4 
4.2 
2.4 
.4 

18.7 
2.0 



$17,310,313 

' 6,323,604 

' 3,312,224 
I 

345,682 
111,607 

1,653.475* 
831,618 

4,086.451 
6i»5,653 



100.0 

19.1 
2.0 
.6 

9.6 
4.8 

3.7 



'Generally includes only those revenues associated with major federally funded research and development^centers. 
^Less than 0.05 percent. » 

NOTE "Because of rounding, details may not add to totals^ ' * 

SOURCE US Department of Education, National Center for Educattorf,Statj^stics, Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education. Fiscal Year 1979. ^ 
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Table 15. 



"Governmental expenditures for education and for all purposes: 
United States, 1972-73 to 19^^.79 



* 'Fiscal year 


V Total 
Expenditures 
Ur millions) 


r — I . 

Expenditures f6r education 


Amount 
I.. Uia-mUlions)^ 


Percent of tqtal 






' ' ? • 


4 


1973- 74 

1974- 75 ' . "\- 
.1975-76 ... Vv 
'1976.77* * * 

1978-79 

♦ 

0 


S 480':073 
V^'356.339 

^ ' '630.144 
680.329 
745.438 
832.385 


S' ^ 81,653 

^ 95,011 . 

0,283 
^,1 10,643 
^ 118,750 
^ 129,427 


17.0 

-17.1 

17.0 
16.3 
1E9 
15.5 
>. 



Includes Federal expenditures for the transition quarter July 1 -Septennber 30, 1976 when jhe Federal 
filial year wainjdjusted under P,l 93 344 » 

NOTE Includes expenditures of Federal State, and local governments ^ 

SOURCE U S Department of Comnr^e^e. Bureau of the Cer^sus. reports on Governrnentaf^Fma nces. 

Table 16.-. Gross national product related to total expenditures^ for education: 
United States, 1929.30 to 1978.79 




I . b V to,'*' 

Includes exper^dttures of public and prjvaie schools at all levels of education (elementSty, secondary and higher) 
Revised since ongmally published / « ' 

. NOTE.-Begmr^ing with 1959-6P school year, includes Alaska and Hawaii / * 

SOURCES (T) US, Department of-Educanon, l\jatior>al Center/or Education ^talS^ics, 5fa^f/cs of State Sthoot Systerns, 

Revenues and Expenditures for Public Eiementary and Secondary Education ^f977t78. Financial Statistics of Insti- 
^ f tutions of Higher Educatton. and unpublished data (2)'U S Department of Commerce. BurMu <*l Economic Analysis. 

Survey of Current Business, January 1976. July 1979. and January 1980 . • 
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Table 17-. - Estimated retention rates, 5th grade through college entrance, m public and^private' schools. 

United States, 1924-32 to 1971-79 ' 



1 

Retention Qer 1 .000 pupils who entered 5th grade 



School year pupils 
entered 5»h grade 


bth 
grade 


bin 
grade 


7th 
gDade 


8th 
•grade 


9th 
grade 


iOth 
grade 


1 1 th 
grade 




V 

High school graduation 






Year of 
graduation 




1 


2 






c 
0 


c 

o 


/ 


Q 
O 




\ io " 


11 




1924-25 




1.000 


911 


798 


^ 741 


612 


470 


384 


344 




1932 




1926-27 , 




1 .000 


919 


824 


754 


677 


552 


453 


400 




1934 


129 


1928-29 




v!ooo 


939 


847 


805 


736 


624 


498 


432'. 


tm 


1936 


.137 ' 


1 iyo\j o 1 




1.000 


943 


872 


824 


770 


652 


529 


4ea' 




1938 


148 


1 iyo oo 




1 ,0*00 


935 


889 


831 


786 


664 


570 


S10 


.'.455 ' 


1940 


160 




« 

* 


1 ,000 


953 


892 


842 


803 


71 1 


6 1 0 




467 


1942 


129 


1936-37 




1 000 




o^o 


849 


ooy 


704 


554 




m 


1944 




1938-39 




i!ooo 


955 


908 


853 


l96 


655 


532 


444 . 


419 


1946 




1940-41 




1.000 


968 


910 


836 


781 


697 


566 


m7 


481 


1948 




1942-43 




1 000 


954 


QflQ 

yuy 


847 


807 


713 


604 






1950 




1944-45 




1 000 


1 


y^y 


ODO 


848 


748 








1952 




19^6-47 




1 000 


uo*t 


QAf^ 

y*to 




872 


775 


64 1 




- ^B63' - 


1954, 




1948-49 




i!ooo 


984 


956 


929 


863 


795 


706, 




' S81 


1956 


301 


1950-51 




1,000 


981 


968 


921 


886 


809 


709 






1958 




1952-53 




1.000 


974 


965 


936 


904 


835 


746 






1960 


028 


1954-55 




1,000 


980 . 


979 


948 


915 


855 


7?9 


664- 




1962 


343 


1.956-57 




1.000 


985 " 


984 


948 


930 


871 


790 


728 




1964 


362 


Fall 1958 




1.000 


983 


979 


961 


946 


908 


842- 






- 1966 


^\384 . 


Fall 1960 




1.000 


980 


973 


967 


952 


913 


858 




749 ^ 


1968 


452 


Fall 1962 




1.000 


.987 


977 


967 


•959 


928 


860 


790 


'760 


1970 


* 461 


Fall 1964 




1.000 


88B 


985 


976 


975 


942 


865 




748 


1972 


433 


^all 1966 




1.000 


989 


986 


985. 


985 


959 


871 


793 


744 . 


1574 ' 


448 


Fall 1968 




1.000 


992 


992 


991 


983 


958 


869 


786 


749 


1976 


435 


Fall4970 




1.000 


990 


990 


988 


982 


965 


881 


79? 


744 - 


1978 


440 


Fair^1971 




1.000 


991- 


989 


989 


985 


976 


874 


794 


743 


1979 


4$1 



'Rates for the ?th grade through high school graduation are based on enroliments in successive grades in successive years in public 
elementary and secondary schools and are adjusted to include estimates for nonpublic schools Rates for first time college ^ 
enrollment include full time and part time students enrolled in programs creditable toward a bachelor's degree. 

^ Data not available. ^ 

NOTE 8egmr|ing with the class tn the 5th grade in 1958. data are based on fall enrollment and exclude ungraded pupils The net 
effect of these cttanges is to increase high school graduation and college entrance rates slfghtly. « 

SOURCES U S Department of Education. National Center for Edff&tion Statistics. Bienmal Survey of Education tn the 
United States. Statistics of State School Systems, Fall Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, 
and unpublished data 
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Table 18. -Level of scftool completed by persons age 25 and over and 25 to 29, by race: 

United States, 1910 to 1980 



Race, age, and date 



Percent, by level of school 
con^pleted 



Less than 
5 years of 
elemen- 
.lary school 



4 years 
of higfr 
school 
or more 



4 or 
more 
years of 
college 



Median 
school 
years 
com. 
pieted 



Race, age, and date^ 



Perdent, by level of school 
completed 



Less than 
5 years of 

elemen- 
tary school 



4 years 
of high 
school 
or more 



4 or 
more 
years of 
college 



Median 
school 
years 
com- 
pleted 



1 



\ 5 



All races 
25 and over ^ 
1910^ . . 
1920» 
1930» 

April 1940 . 
April 1950 
April 1960 . 
March I97O 
March 1975 
March 1980 

25 to 29 
' April 1940 
April 195a. 
April 1960 . 
March 1970 
March 1975 
March 1960 . 

White 
25 and over. 
April 1940 . , 
April 1950 . . 
April 1960 , . 
March 1970 . 
March 1975 . 
March 1980 . 



23.8 
22 0 
175 
13.5 
108 
8.3 
5.3 
4 2 
3.3 



59 
4.6 
2& 
1,1 
1 0 
«7 



10.9 
8 7 
6.7 
4.2 
33 
2.'6 



13'5 
16 4 
19.1 
24 1 
33.4 
41 1 
55.2 
62.6 
68.7 



37.8 
51.7 
60.7 
75.4 
83.2 
85.8 



26 1 
35.5 
43 2 
57.4 
64.6 
70.7 



2.7 
33 
3.9 
4.6 
\ 60 
^ 7.7 
11.0 
13.9 
17.0 



5.8 
7.7 
11 1 
164 
22.0 
22.6 



49 
6.4 
8.1 
11 6 
14.5 
17.9 



8.1 
8.2 
6.4 

9.3 
10.5 
12.2 
12.3 
12^ 



10.4 
12.1 
12.3 
12^ 
12.8 
12,9 



8.7 
9.7 
10.8 
12.2 
12.4 
123 



25 to 29 

1920« . . . 
Apnl 1940 . 
April 1950 
April 1960 
March 1970 . 
March 1975 < 
March 1980 

8lack and 
other races 
25 and over 
April 1940 . 
April 1950 . 
April 1960 . . 
March 1970 
March 1975 
March 1980 . 

25 to 29: ^ 

1920' 

April 1940 . 
April 1950 . 
April 1960 . 
March 1970 
March 1975 . 
March 1980 . 



129 
34 

' 3.2 
2 2 
09 
1 0 
0.7 



41.8 
31.4 
23.B 
14 7 
11.8 
9 1 



44.6 
26.7 
15.4 
7.2 
2.2 
0.7 
1.1 



22 0 
41.2 
55 2 
63.7 
77.8 
84.5 
%7 2 



7 7 
13.4 
21.7^ 
36.1 
46.4 
54 0 



6.3 
12.1 
23.4 
38.6 
58.4 
73.8 
»77 1 



4 5 
6.4 
8 1 
11.8 
17 3 
22.9 
23.9 



1.3 
2.2 
3.5 
6.1 
9.1 
10.7 



8.5 
10.7 
12.2 
12.3 
Il6 
12.8 
123 



5.7 
6.9 
8.2 
10.1 
11.4 
12.1 



1 2 


5.4 


1.6 


7.1 


2.8 ^ 


8.7 


5.4 


10.8 


10.0 


12.2 


152 


12.6 


14.6 


12.7 



» Estimates based on retrojection of 1940 census data on education by age 
NOTE -Prior to I950.data exclude Alaska and Hawaii tata for l975^IiS^0*are for the i 

SOURCES U.S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, t960 Census of Population^ Vol. 1 Part 1 Current Pooufati^n 
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Table 19.-Scholastic Aptitude Test score averages for college bound high school seniors, by sex United States, 

1966-67 to 1979 80 





, Verbal $core^ • 


Mathematical score* 


School year 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total' 


Male 


Female 


1 ^ 


2 


3 


. 4 


5 


6 


I 


/ 

1966- 67 

1967- 68. 

1968- 69. 

1970-71. . 


466 
4oo ' 
463 
460 
455^ •. 


463 

AC A 
HUH 

459 , < 
459 
' 454 


468 

466 
461 
457 


492, 

' 493 
488 

'488 

/ 


514 
'512 
513 
509 

*507 


467 
470 
470 * 
465 
466 


1971- 72 

1972- 73. 

1974-75 


453 

.445 . 
444 
434 


454 ' 
446 
447 
437 


452 
443 

442 . 
431 


484 
481 
460 
472 


' 505 
502 
501 
'495 


461 
460 
459 
449 


1975-76 


431 


433 


430 


472 


497 


446 


1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79. 


429 " * 
429 
427 ^ 


431 
433 
431 


427 
- 425 

423- , 


470 
468 
467 


497 
494 
^ 493 ' 


445 
444 
443 


1979-80 


424 


428 


420^ 


466 


491 


443 






4' ^ 


1 ^ 







NOTE "Data for the years 1966-67 through 1970-71 are estimatesderived from the test scores of all participants 



SOURCE CoUege Entrance Examination Board, Natiqpa).heport, College Bound Semors, 1980 (Copm>*^t 1980 by the 
''College Entrance Examination Board All right$\eserved ) - • " 
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Table 20.-States using r^inimum competency testing, by government level setting standaVs, grade 
levels assessed, and expected uses of standards: 1*979 



States 
using 
minimum 
competency 
testing 



1 



Government 
level setting 
standards 



Grade levels 
awesserf* 



Expected ' uses of standards 



Grade 
promt)'' 
tion 



High school 
graduation 



Early 
exit 



Remed 
atioo 



Other 



Alat>3rT)a . 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas . 
California. 
Colorado 



Connecticut . 
D«ra^are . . 
Florida ^ . 
Georgia .1, . . 
Idaho ... ^ 

Illinois * . 

Indiana 

Kansas. .... 
Kentucky, . . , 
Louisiana. . . . 



Maine , ; 

Maryland 

Massachuifitts . 
Michigan . . . . 
Missouri 



Nebraska . . _ 

Nevada , . .* 

Hampshire. « 

iHw^ Jersey \ 

New Mexico 



New York , . . . 
North Carolina ' 
Oklahoma . . . . 

Oregon 

Rhode Island . . 



^South Carolina . 
Tennessee . . , . 

Texas . 

Utah 

VermofU 



Virginia. . . 
Washington 
Wyoming. . 



Slate 

biaie/local 
State . 
St3te/local 
Locdi 

State/local 
State 

State/local 

State 

State 

Local 
Local 
State 

State/local 
State 

State 
State 
Ldcal 
State 
State 

Local 
Slate 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 
None 
Local 
State 

State 

State/local 
Not reported 
Local 
State 

State/local 

Local 

Local 



3.6.9+ 

8. 12 
3.4,6.8 

4»1 1, 16yr oId+ 

9. 12 

3; 5. 7. 9 
''11 

3. 5. 8. 1 1 
4.8. 10. 11 
•9.12 

Local option 

3.6.8.10 

2-4. 6. 8.9. 11 J2 

3.6. 7.8; 10. 11' 
4.,?. 11 

8. 11 
3. 7.9. n 
Local option 

4.7. 10 
8 

5+ 

3.6.9. 12, 

4.8. 12 
3.6.9 T2 
Local option. 10 

3. 6.a-l2 
1-3.6.9. 11 
3. 6. 9.12 
Local option 
4.8. 10 

1-3.6.8. 11 
4-fr.'8. 11. 12 

5,9+ 
Local option 
IC-12 

K-6.912 

Local option 



Local ooiion 



X 
X 

Local optton 



Local option 
X 

Local option 
X 
X 



Local option 
X 



.ocal option 
X 
X 



X 



Local Ofijion 



In most States uses of standards will be phased in and are not yet in effect. 



SOURCe- Education Commission of the States. Department of Research and Information. Store* >4cf/wfK-Af/«- 
tmum Competency Testhg, 1980 ' . * ^ 



« U. S GOVERNMtKT PJUNTWC OFFICE 1981 726-6^/1430 



